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_ INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


By Alastair Boone 


I NEVER thought my work with 
Street Spirit would bring me to 
Hannover, Germany. But this summer, 
it did. 

In June I attended the annual 
summit held by the International 
Network of Street Newspapers - 
(INSP). Founded in 1994, INSP is an 
NGO based in Glasgow, Scotland 
that provides resources and support 
for street newspapers all over the ‘ 
world, with the goal of alleviating 
homelessness globally. As of this year, 
they have more than 100-member 
papers published in 25 languages 
in 35 different countries. Street 
Spirit became a member in 2018. 

The conference took place during a 
sunny week in Hannover. We shared 
with each other our methods for 


overcoming editorial roadblocks 


and boosting staff well-being. We 
also discussed how to prepare for 
the future by implementing cashless 


payment, and using advanced 


technology to increase reader 
engagement. 

Street Spirit often feels like a hyper- 
local project. All of our vendors work 
in the Bay Area, and our stories focus 
largely on local politics and the ways 
that poverty impacts people here 
in our backyard. But when I was 
in Hannover, I learned that Street 
Spirit's readers, writers, and vendors 


are just one small part of a thriving 


global movement: There are around 
20,500 vendors who sell INSP- 
member papers globally each year 
and 4.6 million people read the papers 
worldwide. Altogether, these papers 
put over $30 million. in the pockets of 


Eastern Span 


 Anovel by Rick Paulas 


-unhoused people. But each has a 


stories. Others: focus on arts and 
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vendors each year. : 
All of these papers share the 
common goal of empowering 


unique approach to their mission. 
Some are alt-weekly style magazines 
that publish a wide range of news 


culture, with the goal of 
appealing to a wide 
audience and selling as - 
many papers as possible. 
Like Street Spirit, many _ 
are sold for around $2. 
But others charge much 
more, such as The Big Issue 
Australia, which goes for 
$9 a pop. Certain papers 
provide a wide range of 
social services for their 
vendors, such as =Oslo in 
Norway, which opened 
up =Kaffe in 2019—a café 
that employs former street 
paper-vendors, as well as anyone © 
who has been forced to sleep on 
the street. Many find creative ways 
to support unhoused people, such 
as Shediart—a project of the Greek 
street newspaper, Shedia—which 
makes art out of unsold copies of 
Shedia and sells it in a shop. 
The stories in this issue come from 
street newspapers around the world. 
Within them, you can learn about the 
challenges facing unhoused people 
in other countries and the triumphs 
of street vendors across the globe. 
I hope you take away a sense that 
we are part of a global movement - iim 
to change hearts and lives around : 
the world. 


What's that book Street Spirit vendors are selling? 
, Eastern Span is a noir novel set in Oakland. } 
Buy a copy fora sliding scale fee of $5-$10. oo 


To learn more, check out our Q&A with the author on 
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A love story between two Serbian street vendors 


By Dragana Nikoleti¢ 


BOJANA Ivanov Ljubomirov and 
Petar Jugovic are emotional-business 
partners, as they call themselves, and 
they complement each other perfectly. 
When it comes to selling Liceulice, 
Bojana is responsible for marketing 
and Petar takes care of the accounting. 
They say that they are progressing 
and gaining confidence through their 
work. 

Petar is reticent and patient by na- 
ture and offers much-needed support 
to his partner. Bojana, a much more 
open personality, helps to introduce 
Petar to new worlds and to different 
dimensions of life that he has been 
unfamiliar with so far. 

What happened before they met is 
not worth talking about with them, 
except as an introduction to the here 
and now. The couple found in each 
other the other half of themselves, 
which is something that many seek 
when it comes to love. Supplementing 
their love are the things that they have 
gained as a result of their joint work 
as Liceulice vendors. The magazine 
brought them financial stability, but, 
more importantly, selling the maga- 
zine has given them back the confi- 
dence that had been fundamentally 
shaken by illness. Magazine sales have 
proved to the couple that they can do 
anything in their lives. 

The couple met seven years ago 
at a mental health services clinic. In 
December, they celebrated the second 
anniversary of their relationship. “ 
spent a couple of weeks at the hospi- 
tal to have surgery for a tumour on 
my uterus, and Peter was visiting me 
daily,” Bojana says. “Afterwards, he 
moved to my place to take care of me, 
and since then we have been insepara- 
ble.” Bojana smiles broadly as she tells 
me this story; her smile transforms her 
face from curious to cheerful 

Humour is her weapon: she uses it 
in every situation and uses it to relieve 
the tension that she experiences. She 
used it when she was in hospital and 
thus boosted the morale of everyone 
around her. A wide smile is also her 
main asset when it comes to commu- 
nicating with Liceulice customers. 
“Who would stop if I looked unap- _ 
proachable?” she asks. 

A smile is followed by a kind word, 
which breaks down any other remain- 
ing barriers and makes passers-by, 
who are otherwise occupied with their 
problems, interested in Bojana. “By 
purchasing a copy of the magazine, 


you not only become familiar with the 


different ways of fighting for human 


Left: Bojana Ivanov Ljubomirov Right: Petar Jugovic 


rights,” she says, “but you also active- 


ly help the sick and other people from 
the margins of society.” 

As the couple’s pitch is on Knez 
Mihailova Street [Belgrade’s main 
pedestrian shopping area], Bojana and 
Petar often meet foreigners. People 
with the right to stay in the country 
claim that Liceulice helps them to 
learn Serbian and they buy it regularly 
for this reason. For others, who are 
only staying in the country for a short 
time, Bojana and Petar speak to them 
in English and suggest that a copy 
of the magazine could be a souvenir 
from Belgrade. Bojana recognizes 


~non-Serbian customers easily by their 


cameras, ranchers, hats... or by the fact 
that they have “a blush of the south- 
ern sun”, as she puts it. Germans, 
Slovaks, Czechs and other north-west- 
em customers have stayed in Bojana’s 
mind as vividly as her memories of . 
the beaches in Pore¢, where she spent 
the summer holidays when she was a 
little girl. 

When it is time to give customers 
their change back, Petar takes over. 
For someone who worked in the 
commercial sector for twenty-two 
years, these financial calculations are 
very easy. “While I was still selling 
Liceulice by myself, money puzzled 
me,” Bojana admits. For Petar, he 


Bojana’s brother and 


found it difficult to establish contact 
with potential customers when he was 
working alone. United, the couple are 
unbeaten and by working together 
every day in this way, the pair sell 


‘twenty magazines. 


The money that they earn by selling 


_ Liceulice helps the couple to pay for 


their grocery shopping. They use 
Petar’s pension and Bojana’s social 
assistance to pay for their utilities. 
The family budget is ‘ 
contributed to by the 
family — Petar’s sisters, 


mother — and any 
surplus that the couple 
has is used to travel or to give little 
surprises to their loved ones. Who is 
happier when these small gifts are 
exchanged — Bojana or her mother or 
Bojana and one of her friends? And 
the occasion? Love. The present usual- 
ly takes the form of a book, with some 
other little item alongside. 


“T love to read,” says Bojana. “Some-. 


times I cannot leave a book for the 
entire day.” Bojana is a former student 
of landscape design and was forced to 
drop out of college due to a worsening 
of her health due to schizophrenia. 
She had attacks earlier in her life: she 
suffered manic episodes, heard voices, 
experienced hallucinations and was 


Sara Ristic 


obsessed by suicidal thoughts. “Once 


I took six packs of pills in order to 
kill myself,” Bojana tells me. “When 
I came out of the coma, I woke up in 
hospital with the clear thought that 
I was saved by God’s grace.” Bojana 
credits her attempt to “shorten the 
torment” with introducing her to her 
faith. 
“Sometimes I am short tempered, 
while Petar has a lot more patience,” 


Their mutual sympathy can 
always be felt in the air. 


Bojana says. Her insights into own 
faults enable her to praise her partner. 


_ He is the most important thing in life 


for her, after her devotion to God, 

and he is followed by mother, father, 
stepfather, stepmother, brother, sister- 
in-law and all of her friends. Petar has 
always been religious, in “his own 
way’, but his beloved “led him to the 
right path”, he says. Thus, the couple 
are similar in this regard. When they 


travel, their destinations are usually 


monasteries. : 

At home, chores are divided ac- 
cording to their personal preferences. 
Bojana cooks and cleans, while Peter 
does the grocery shopping and does 

the dishes. They read together: Boja- 
na describes a scene where both are 

sitting in separate armchairs with a 

book and the hours pass in complete 
silence. During that time, both of 
them are in their separate worlds of 
thriller plot twists, historical heroes 
and grand biographies, yet still 
together. They avoid watching TV, 
because the programmes are “full 
of kitsch, poor taste, replays of films 
and negative information,” they tell 
me... ies 
_ During the interview, the couple. 
do not hold hands, although they 
usually do.when they are walking 
down the street (that is, if oe 


Love continues on page 12 
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A Journey Home hospice room. 
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Last rights for the unhoused in Canada 


By Simon Cheung 


EVENTUALLY, JP sat down ona 
chair, anaemic and lopsided. 

She was dying—had been for a 
while now. 

She was gripped by intense pain, 
but wouldn’t allow the nearby pallia- 
tive team to touch her. JP’s neglected 
breast cancer had manifested into 
a festering tumour, dripping fetid 
discharge. 

Palliative specialists seek to improve 
a patient’s quality of life, right to the 
end. Their objective is simple, but 
for JPp—and others in poverty—there 
were significant obstacles. 

She’d appeared at a Vancouver 
shelter after at least two years of 
homelessness, struggling with mul- 
tiple substance addictions, psychosis 
and bipolar disorder. A Surrey cancer 
agency had turned her away because 
it lacked the capacity to handle myri- 


Tt’s unfortunate 
that we live in 
a society where — 
specialty teams have 
to exist to support 
the homeless and 


vulnerably housed at 
the end of life.’ 


ad mental health issues. 

Dr. Susan Burgess, an outreach 
physician with Vancouver Coastal 
Health’s Home Hospice Palliative 
Care program, brought JP to the Sue 
Bujold Floor of Bridge Housing for 
Women, following contact from a 
Vancouver General Hospital (VGH) 
social worker. Despite being ravaged 
by infection, JP managed to repeatedly 
escape from VGH and other hospitals. 

“She kept leaving against medi- | 
cal advice, obviously because they 
weren’t dealing with her addiction at 
all—and she’d turn up at a shelter, or 
she’d turn up homeless in the corner,” 
recalls Burgess, who has 25 years of 
experience bringing palliative care to 
structurally vulnerable individuals. 


“When she turned back up at the 


housing we had for her, we decided 
that was it: We’re not sending her back 
to hospital, because it wasn’t going 
anywhere.” 

So, there she sat, societally isolated, 
but with a dedicated few by her side, 
honouring her vulnerabilities. Finally. 

“We just had to sit with her and this 
foul, foul, rotting tumour that she was 
living with, and give her little syringes 
through her mouth of morphine pain 
control until she relaxed enough to fall 
onto a mattress on the floor,” Burgess 
remembers. “Then we could do our 
usual palliative treatment to get her 
comfortable and help her at end of 
liter, 

“She died comfortably—but not in 
hospital, not in an acute ward, not in 
emerg... it was a lovely room. With 
sunshine.” 

"Most people don't even get identi- 
fied as people who are dying’ _ 

JP’s caregivers were lucky to find 
her a room to pass away in, Burgess 
notes. She even posits the existence 
of a “kind spirit” that watches over 
the Downtown Eastside (DTES). But 
Burgess and other palliative care spe- 
cialists recognize that individuals like 
JP require an integrated health care 
system capable of not only identifying 
and treating a multitude of issues, 
but also affording palliative teams the 
flexibility to meet patients wherever 
they’re comfortable, and enough time 
to earn their trust. 

Kelli Stajduhar, a professor in the 
School of Nursing and the Institute 
on Aging and Lifelong Health at the 
University of Victoria, describes how 
vulnerable populations consistently 
disappear between Canadian health 
care’s longstanding silos. 

“Most people don’t even get identi- 
fied as people who are dying. There's 
no orientation around palliative care 
for most people until the very end of 


their life, and then they’re either in 


acute care or they’re dying in some 
really crappy situation: in a park, in 

a terrible hotel, not having a lot of 
support, and in pain,” Stajduhar says. 
“The people who are lucky are the 
ones who came in contact with some 
service provider who had some ori- 
entation toward palliative approaches 
to care and actually knew that there 
would be resources that could help 


people. That's the general picture at 
the moment across the country.” 

In Toronto, Dr. Naheed Dosani has 
been prolific in creating such sup- 
ports. In 2014, he founded the PEACH 
(Palliative Education and Care for the 
Homeless) mobile health care pro- 
gram with Inner City Health Associ- 
ates (ICHA), and continues to serve 
as its palliative care lead. He is also 
the medical director at Journey Home 
Hospice, which opened April 2018 


with four beds (set to expand to 10). 
Dosani hopes to grow the hospice into 


a “centre for excellence,” providing 
clinical care, education and research 
on palliative care for structurally vul- 
nerable people. 

Despite receiving accolades for 
these projects, Dosani assesses the 
overall situation as far from ideal. 

“It’s unfortunate that we live in a 
society where specialty teams have 
to exist to support the homeless and 
vulnerably housed at the end of life,” 
he says. “If we truly were building 
the vision of medicare in an equitable 
society, everybody gets access to an 
equitable approach to palliative care— 
whether they’re in prison, whether 
they’re in a shelter, whether they have 
intellectual disabilities. What you're 
seeing popping up in terms of these 
programs and systems isa patch- 
work-style approach to a levelling of 
the playing field.” 

Health care: Stuck in the 1950s 

Apart from Vancouver, Toronto and 
a handful of initiatives in Calgary, 
Ottawa and Victoria, Stajduhar says 
Canadian palliative projects are scant, 
and virtually nonexistent in rural 


areas. 

A significant factor behind health 
care inequity is funding, Stajduhar 
explains. The Canadian system is 
based on a 1950s model that priori- 
tized money for hospitals, doctors and 
drugs when deaths due to infectious 
diseases and workplace accidents 
were far more common than they 
are today. There is now a resultant 
biomedical emphasis in medicine, and 
a de-emphasizing of the social aspects 
of health care that are predominant for 
individuals living in poverty. 

“The organization and delivery of 
health care is decades behind,” says 
Stajduhar, a palliative nurse for 30 
years. “Everybody knows it; every- 
body sees it; nobody has the courage 
to do anything about it.” 

Unaddressed, these poverty-related 
issues—food scarcity, the lack of trans- 
portation or communication options— 
throttle access to health services, 
Dosani points out. 

“One of the saddest parts about be- 
ing downstream and receiving clients 
who are the product of the accumu- 
lative effects of the deficiencies of the 
social determinants of health, is that 
you start to see what gaps in social 
policy do to people,” Dosani says. 
“They are a constant reminder of why 
guaranteed basic income is important, 
why housing first is important, why 
national pharmacare is important.” 

Stajduhar released Too Little, Too 
Late: How we fail vulnerable Canadians 
as they die and what to do about it, a 


Last Rights continues on page 11 
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A conversation with Rick Paulas 
The author of Eastern Span sits down with Street Spirit to talk about his novel 
By te Boone 


I COULD describe Eastern Span 


in two ways. I could tell you that it is 
a noir novel set in 2013-14 Oakland 
about a gig-economy sleuth named 
Pug, on a meandering hunt to find a 
friend who has mysteriously disap- 
peared. Along the way, he stumbles 
upon a housing conspiracy wrought 
by the kind of evil developers that we 
all suspect exist, but have never actu- 
ally seen in the light of day. 

I could also tell you that it is a 
portrait of Oakland, frozen in time. 
Pug drinks at the city’s classic dives, 
like Ruby Room and The Avenue. 

He parties at underground house 
shows at Fallout Shelter. He visits 

at long-standing homeless encamp- 
ments, such as Here/ There. And he 
watches as houses are knocked to 
the ground, scaffolding is erected, 
and neighborhoods are devastated 
by gentrification. Readers who are 
familiar with Oakland can breathe in 
a scene that feels like home. Readers 
who are not can get a taste of the city 
through the author Rick Paulas’s vivid 
descriptions, such as “the massive 
white harbor cranes loom[ing] in the 
background like pallbearers waiting 
for their cue.” 

Both descriptions would be true. 

Rick Paulas was born in Oak Forest, 
Ilinois—a suburb near Chicago. He 
lived in Oakland for six years before 
moving to New York City in June. 
While living in Oakland he worked as 
a freelance journalist who wrote about 
the city around him. Often, he notes, 
this led him to stories about the hous- 
ing crisis. “That’s really THE story 
of the Bay right now,” he told Street 
Spirit. Most recently, he published a 
story about the history of the Albany 
Bulb in Curbed, and a profile of East 
Bay lawyer Osha Neumann in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Eastern Span is Paulas’ debut 
novel. It is being distributed by people 
who sell Street Spirit in the East Bay, 
and those who sell Street Sheet in San 
Francisco. Why? We spoke to Paulas 
to find out. (Our conversation has 
been edited and condensed.) 


Alastair Boone: I read on Twitter that 
having Eastern Span distributed by 
street vendors has been a dream of 
yours since before you finished writ- 
ing the novel. Why? 


The artwork that illustrates chapter Eight in Eastern Span. 


Rick Paulas: Whenever I write about 
homeless folks or encampments, I 
always have a squishy bit of guilt, in 
that I’m literally making money off of 
them—just freelance rates, but still— 
while they’re still sleeping outside. 
Maybe it’s Catholic guilt. Anyway, 
this was just a way I could pay back a 
little. 

That said, I wouldn’t say this is en- 
tirely altruistic. I want people I don’t 
know to read this, and that means 
distribution that reaches behind my 
social sphere. Others use the pub- 
lishing industry, but working hard 
to convince people they can make a 
buck off of you isn’t super compelling 
to me for this project. With those two 
goals, this just felt logical. 

Oh, also: As far as I’m concerned 
there is no better source of news than 
street papers. No economic incentive 
by advertisers to deal with, a com- 


" pletely underrepresented group of 


writers and journalists, and a perspec- 


Travis Tarr 


tive you can’t get anywhere else. What 
else is good writing or journalism 
supposed to be? 


AB: What inspired you to write East- 
ern Span? 


RP: Mainly, two big events happened 
at the end of 2016: Trump and the 
Ghost Ship fire. They seem like dis- 
tinctly separate things, and largely are, 
but tome they were entwined within 
some of the same systems—Trump’s 
career as a blowhard real estate mogul 
who spent his career seeking ways to 
raise property values, often by kicking 
out poor minorities; the lack of artis- 
tic, “free” spaces left in the Bay due to 
landlords raising their property values 
by converting to lofts left Ghost Ship 
as one of the few gathering places left. 
Beyond those, I’ve been reporting 
on homeless evictions—for publica- 
tions, or just for Twitter sometimes— 
and simply living in the ether or 
friends having to move out of town 


connected. The system that’s pushed 


because they can’t afford it. Once I 

figured out I wanted to write about 

the effects of the commodification of 

property, I wanted to trick people into 

reading it, hence, the noir plot. i 


AB: Your book really grounds the 
reader in Oakland. Oftentimes, it 
grounds the reader in Oakland’s 
homeless encampments. How come 
Oakland’s encampments are so.__ 
central to the geography of Eastern 
Span? Why not just focus on house 
shows or squats to convey the under- 
ground scene? ! 


RP: As far as I can tell, it’s all inter- 


artists into underground spaces and 
squats is the same one that’s evicted 
(often minority) low-income tenants 
from their homes is the same one that 
answers the complaints of proper- 
ty owners by evicting mutual-aid 
encampments without giving them 
anywhere else to go. The encamp- 7 | 
ments, particularly “Here/There,” are pa Te 
so out in the open that I felt it’d give 
the reader, presumably local, more ey 
grounding to know where the action 
was taking place. 

I suppose, if the point of any writ- 
ing is to illuminate a perceptive or 
way of seeing, my goal with this was 
to provide a pair of glasses readers 
could hold up as they viewed the city. 
I'd love for someone to be reading 
this on the BART, look out the win- 
dow, and see a description of a build- 
ing or area or one of those shipping 
cranes I was trying to describe. 


By 


AB: Given the prevalence of en- 
campments in your novel, the word 
“homeless” does not appear very 
often. Is there a reason for this? 


RP: I wanted to present people as peo- 
ple, not as part of a category, which 
inherently comes with preconceptions 
of how they got that designation. I 


_ suppose that’s why I stayed away 


from the term for the most part. 
AB: There is hand drawn artwork 
throughout the novel. Who did you 


commission to make the art? 


RP: Most were friends or Twitter con- 
tacts, and again, it was an attempt to 


Eastern Span continues on page 12 
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Tokuchika Nishi: Dancer and street vendor in Tokyo 


By Mariko Kazuki 


TOKUKICHA 
Nishi, 39, has 
sa purposeful 
gaze and 
long hair that 
he has been 
growing out 
since his be- 
loved cat passed 
away. He became a Big Issue 
Japan vendor in July 2017. Monday 


through Friday, Mr. Nishi sells papers 


from 7:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. in front of 
the ‘Konaka The Flag’ store, near JR 
Shimbashi Station’s Ginza Exit and 


from 8 to 10pm in front of the bus ter- 


minal at JR Shinjuku Station’s South 
Exit. 

“Shimbashi businessmen briskly 
buy the latest issue instead of a news- 
paper, whereas shoppers in Shinjuku 
often tell me ‘Keep up the good 
work!’ Everyone connected with The 
Big Issue is really kind, from staff to 
volunteers to customers. I used to be 
rather prickly, but they’ve mellowed 
me out,” Mr. Nishi says. 

Mr. Nishi was born in Tokyo, but 
his family soon moved to Saga Pre- 
fecture in Kyushu. After his brother, 
three years Mr. Nishi’s elder, decided 
to pursue painting, Mr. Nishi shoul- 
dered the burden of his parents’ 


expectations. He attended the number . 


one prep school in the prefecture and 
a national university. 

“I didn’t want to follow the path 
laid out for me and become a civil 
servant after graduating; sometimes 


I dreamed about becoming a come- 


dian or a keirin cyclist. In the end, I 
dropped out of university and joined 
the Japan Ground Self-Defense Force.” 
Mr. Nishi was posted to Okinawa — 
and worked like mad, but one day he 
was involved in a fight and was sub- 
sequently reassigned to a do-nothing 


Nishi sells copies of The Big Issue in Toyko. 


position. “I cooled down and starting 
‘looking for a hobby outside of work. 
Around that time, a woman saw me 
dancing in a disco and invited me to 


‘When I’m dancing and 
when I’m working with 
volunteers is when I Jeel 
most alive.’ 


come dance salsa. I met musicians 
through salsa, and I really enjoyed 
being part of their world. Ibegan 
wondering if there was anything we 
could do together.” 

After the 2011 Tohoku earthquake 
and tsunami, Mr. Nishi was dis- 
patched to the devastated town of 
Minamisanriku, Miyagi Prefecture, 
to gather information and run a 
soup kitchen for victims. He became 
increasingly frustrated: “Even when 
the hardworking volunteers became 
exhausted, the Self-Defense Force 
couldn’t do anything to help them.” 

On his 35th birthday, Mr. Nishi : 
finally left the Self-Defense Force. 


Kazuhiro Yokozeki 


Wanting his next job to be dance-re- 


lated, Mr. Nishi took lessons from an - ' 


instructor in Tokyo. However, he felt 
reluctant to earn a living by dancing 
_ Specific forms that he felt constrict- 
ed expression of movement, so he 
returned to Okinawa and began 
working as a contracted employee at 
an electronics retailer. “I took out a 
loan with the intention of opening a 
bar, but it never got off the ground. 
My father agreed to pay back the 
loan on the condition that it was 
the last thing he would do for me as a. 
parent.” 
Wanting to “throw it all away”, Mr. 
Nishi started living on the streets in 
Okinawa around two and a half years 
ago. A little while later, he visited an 
acquaintance in Tokyo but missed his 
return flight. Mr. Nishi was recruited 
to work as a day laborer for a con- 
struction company in Tokyo, but knee 
and back problems forced him to quit 
after about two months. This time, he 
became homeless in Tokyo. 
“T lived like that for two years, and 
by then I didn’t care about anything. 
I just drank water and was resigned 


_to dying a dog’s death, but after three 


_ weeks | suddenly couldn’ t get to sleep 


anymore.” 
Mr. Nishi then remenn a having 


previously printed out the ‘Guide to 
Getting off the Streets’, which The Big 


Issue Japan published, at an internet 
cafe. “Using the Guide, I visited the 
Big Issue office, and they fed me two 
helpings of curry. I mentioned that 
dance was my hobby on the CV | 
wrote for them, and when the staff 
saw that they introduced me to the 
performance group Newcomer “H” 
Sokerissa [A performance and dance 
group made up of currently, and 
formerly, homeless individuals]. The 
next day, I went to see Sokerissa’s re- 
hearsal after I finished my shift selling 


_ papers—and I found the world that I 


had been searching for.” 

Mr. Nishi now attends rehearsals 
four or five times per month, and he 
never fails to participate in the group’s 
tours to various places. “When I’m 
dancing and when I’m working with 
volunteers is when I feel most alive. 

I was surprised to find there were so 
many things I could do only through 
living on the streets. 

“I now have hope that one day I'll 
be of some use to society. Once I figure 
out how, I want to livenup the town | 
in Okinawa with all my old friends.” 


Translated from Japanese 
by Annelise Giseburt. — 
Courtesy of The Big 
Issue Japan, the 
street newspaper in 
Tokyo, Japan / INSP. 
ngo. Street Spirits is 
a monthly column in 
_ which someone who lives 
on the street tells us their story. 


A look inside a women’s shelter in Nuremberg, Germany 


By Alisa Miiller 


IN the small kitchen next to the 
wall is a square, plastic-topped table 
with a bunch of red and white roses. 
A pack of cocoa, one of noodles, and 
some fruit, are on the wooden shelves. 
It looks like a perfectly normal flat- 
share apart from one thing: there’s a 
sticker with ‘Room 9’ on the edge of 
the shelf on the left and ‘Room 10’ on 
the edge of the one on the right. Why 
are there numbers instead of names? 
It’s because if all goes well, the inhabi- 
tants won’t need to stay for long. 

Men must not enter Haus Sonnen- 
schein—which translates in English 
to “Sunshine House.” It is the only 
homeless shelter in Nuremberg that is 
just for women. The manager, Chris- 
tine Kunstmann, is not keen on the 
term “homeless.” As she says, “wom- 
en end up here all too quickly”, and 
“when we talk about ‘homelessness’ 
lots of people immediately assume 
it’s because the homeless are asocial”, 
when in fact former teachers, and 
the executive secretary of a respected 
Nuremberg firm once stayed in Haus 
Sonnenschein. 

Nor does the word ‘shelter’ fit Haus 
Sonnenschein very well: on each of 
the three floors of the house there’s a 
corridor leading to three or four single 
rooms. The rooms are brightly painted 
with plenty of space for a bed, ward- 
robe, table and chest of drawers. There 
is a shared bathroom and kitchen 
on each floor. On a weekly basis the 
inhabitants share the cleaning duties 
on their floor. “Everybody does their 
own thing but they do sometimes 
meet over breakfast or whilst having 

_a smoke on the balcony,” says Andrea 
Gabler, who has been living here since 
the start of the year. Is it a desirable 
spot? She considers for a moment and 
then nods: “Yes, it certainly is.” 

Haus Sonnenschein offers its inhab- 
itants single rooms—no bunkbeds. 
This was a conscious decision on the 
part of Christine Kunstmann: “If we 
had bunk beds in each room, we could 
serve twice as many people but first 
-and foremost I want to enable wom- 
en to have a pleasant life rather than 
maximise income.” 

The use of this house, in the middle 
of town, has developed over time. In 
the early years, from 2006, it was a ref- 
uge for women who were victims of 
domestic violence; somewhere to go to 
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and be temporarily hidden. Since then 
many women have used the house as 
a long-term residence. They are often 
able to pay the 330 Euros in rent them- 
selves because they have a pension or 
a part-time job. The woman who has 
occupied a room for the longest time 
has been here ten years. 

The women are only meant to stay 


until they’ ve found a job or affordable 


accommodation. But Christine Kun- 
stmann sets no fixed time limit and 
sometimes feels that she has to justify 
this: “I can’t throw someone out when 
I know they won’t be able to manage 


without any support.” Kunstmann 


speaks animatedly when she talks 


Nadine Uinckemer 


Clockwise: ONS Gabler, Manuela Hees, Christine Kunstoiann, and Syringa Steinberg. 


about how dificult it is for the women 
to move into regular home: “when 
they do find affordable accommoda- 


_ tion it is usually in a block of flats, 


where socialising is structurally diffi- 
cult and a 70-year-old woman living 


alone does not feel safe...Without 
sufficient support, very many are like- 


ly to fall apart again. What’s needed 
is a complex of small, affordable flats 
with someone they can go to for help 
on site.” 

Christine Hartmann’s view of the 
real state of our society is harsh: “If 
you look closely, it’s a patriarchy. I’m 
not sure that we'll ever have complete 


equality, at least not in my lifetime.” 


what's needed, as is evident from the 


_.time began to suffer from epilepsy. _ 
She has been able to recover at Haus 
“Sonnenschein. 
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And so, Haus Sonnenschein must re- | 
main a retreat for women only, where _ 
they can get themselves together and 
find a new way in life. This is certainly 


testimony of some of the inhabitants, 
such as Syringa Steinberg who says, 
“I’m glad to be able to be at peace here 
away from men.” 

Syringa had spent 30 years wih eS 
husband but after a stroke and two 
lots of surgery he was a changed man: 
the pain made him aggressive and 
she bore the brunt of this. Syringa got 
progressively weaker and at the same 


Most women are referred to Haus 
Sonnenschein by social services or 
some other organization. In principle 
almost every woman who wants a 
room has the chance of getting one. 

If, though, she abuses this oppor- 

tunity, she’ll be shown the door. As 
Kunstmann explains: “If for example 
someone does not keep to the cleaning 
[schedule], she'll receivea warming | 
the first couple of times but on the 

third occasion, she’ll have to move 

out.” 

The person in charge of making sure 
the women are following thehouse —° 
rules is house representative, Claudia 
Popp. Popp lives in the house herself, 
and she supports the women and 
smoothes out minor disagreements. 

Kunstmann is trying to gently pre- 
pare the women for an independent 
life. Keeping their accommodation | 


clean is as much a part of this as per- é S 
sonal hygiene and treating others with | “ 
respect. She hopes that for most of the | 
women, their stay at Haus Sonnen- 
schein will be temporary. Communal 
living is only a stop-gap for most and 
that’s as it should be. B 
: Ol 
Translated from German ge 
_ by Louise Thomas. . 
A version of this a 
story first appeared . 
in Strassenkreuzer, a 
the street paper in s 
Nuremberg, Germa- _ e 
ny. Courtesy of Stras- a 
senkreuzer | INSP.ngo ie 
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The meals of various street pape vendors. Sos Michacl Terri, Brian, BS April and Frederick. 


By Nathan Poppe 


HELPING readers get to know 
our vendors is a big motivator for 
putting together street papers. For 
this story, Oklahoma City street 
newspaper The Curbside Chronicle 
asked vendors to document a week's. 
worth of meals with a food diary, 
curious to know more about what 
vendors are eating. The results were 
mixed—everything from multiple 
visits to soup kitchens to eating noth- 
ing at all. But one thing was clear, 
most vendors experience significant 


‘food insecurity. Hopefully this piece © 


helps illustrate how poverty affects 
people and what they eat every day. 


Michael, 61 


-. Meals: 5 strips of bacon, 2 slices 

of bread, scrambled eggs and grits for 
breakfast // 2 fried chicken breast tender-. 
loins with ketchup and fried okra with - 


_ hot sauce for lunch // 7 shrimp, garlic 


toast, tossed salad with a boiled egg for 
dinner // 2 ice cream sandwiches and 2 
fruit cups for snacks // Water and fruit 
juice with most meals 


Michael loves cooking. When he 
was homeless and living in his car, 
it was difficult for him to skip meals 
and rely mainly on fast food. Mi- 
chael says there’s a sense of pride in 
making a quality meal. Thankfully, 
Michael ended his homelessness in 
November. The first thing he did 
after getting the key to his apartment 
was go to the grocery store. Now that 
he’s back in housing, Michael rarely 


misses a meal and enjoys cooking for 
others — just like his mom did. 


Brian, 46 


Meals: Biscuits and gravy, eggs and 
coffee for breakfast from the OKC Day 
Shelter // Skipped lunch // Bowl of chili 
and water for dinner from Salvation 
Army | Be 


Being street homeless makes ac- 
cessing meals difficult. Brian doesn’t 
own a vehicle and has to rely on | 
walking to nearby shelters to feed 
himself most days. He’s looking 
forward to securing housing because 
he knows having a place to stay will 
allow him to store food in a pantry , 
and fridge. On the streets, he says he 
can only eat what he can carry. 


Renita, 52 


Meals: Skipped breakfast |! Skipped 
lunch // Hot dog and a soda for dinner 
from 7-Eleven 


Eating on a budget is difficult. Ren- 


ita usually keeps her cost per meal to 


a couple of bucks and relies heavily 
on 99-cent options from convenient 
stores when hungry. Some days, 


she’ll skip meals entirely. Renita says’ 


she’s so used to having just one meal 


_a day that it’s impacted her appe- 


tite. Since moving into housing and 
ending her homelessness, Renita has 
been able to shop more frequently at 
a nearby Dollar Tree. She says mag- 


azine sales have been picking up, 


so she’s looking forward to having 


“more money to spend on food. 


April, 51, and Frederick, 44 


Meals: Beef ramen with sausage slic- 
es, a handful of Cheetos for breakfast // 
Beef ramen with sausage slices, a handful 
of Cheetos for lunch // A garden salad for 
dinner /|/ 44 oz. cup of Mountain Dew 
and coffee with most meals 


Although this photo represents a 
day of Frederick’s meals, this couple 
shares a lot of what they eat. Expe- 
riencing street homelessness makes 
it difficult for them to access meals 
because transportation is a con- 


pease gist eae 
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stant challenge and fpale knees 
make it hard for her to walk long 
distances. They mainly rely ona 
nearby Circle K for food. When 
they can, Frederick and April try 
to afford a motel room where they 
can make meals in the microwave. 
If that isn’t possible, they spend 
the night outside and eat their. - 
ramen dry. 


Terri, 29 


Meals: Skipped breakfast // Cereal - 
and a 32 oz cup of Dr. Pepper for lunch 
// Cereal and a 32 oz cup of Dr. Pepper 
for dinner 

Terri’s two young children never 
stop moving and neither does she. 
Between caring for them and selling 
Curbside, she often runs out of time 
to cook for herself at home. Terri and 
her family moved out of Salvation 
Army and into housing toward the 
end of 2018. Despite their limited in- 
come, her kids never go to bed hun- 
gry. Most of Terri’s money is spent 
on groceries — including fruits and ~ 
veggies — for her kids. Terri relies on 
cereal for herself because it’s quick 
and easy to stretch. Over the course 
of the week’s food diary, Terri ate a 
bow] of cereal for lunch and dinner 
almost every day. 


per in Oaklahoma 
City, OK / INSP. 
Ngo 


Gay Liberation Front marches on Times Square, New York, 1970. 


so Years After Stonewall: The most | _ 


By Kathleen Hinkel _ 


AT the heart of the story of the 

‘Stonewall Rebellion are homeless 
LGBTQ youth, transgender people 

of color and a threatened place of 
~ refuge: a gay bar that welcomed the 
outcasts of society. The Stonewall Inn 
was a community center of sorts for 
drag queens and queer youth ren- 
dered homeless by familial or societal 
rejection. Admission at the Stonewall 
Inn was not expensive and homeless 
youth could easily scrounge up their 
admission through panhandling. Once 
they were in, they could socialize and 
have a sanctuary for the night. 

Dick Leitsch, a gay journalist who 
was the executive director of the Mat- 
tachine Society in 1969, once described 
the Stonewall saying: “It catered 
largely to a group of people who are 
not welcome in, or cannot afford, 
other places of homosexual gather- 
ing. The ‘drags’ and the ‘queens,’ two 
groups which would find a chilly 
reception or a barred door at most 
other gay bars and clubs, formed the 

‘regulars’ at Stonewall. The Stonewall 
became ‘home’ to these kids. When it 
was raided, they fought for it. That, 
and the fact that they had nothing 
to lose other than the most tolerant 
and broadminded gay place in town, 
explains why the Stonewall riots 
were begun, led and spearheaded by 
“queens.” 

This month we proudly celebrate 

' the 50th anniversary of the uprising 
at the Stonewall Inn and the 50 years 
of making strides towards equal 
rights and acceptance for the LGBTQ 

- community. The Stonewall Rebellion 
is arguably the most pivotal event in 
queer liberation’s history; it fired up 

_ the modern LGBTQ rights movement, 

which continues its march towards 

equal rights and acceptance of LGBTO 

people today. 

Conversations around gay rights 
in the United States are often divid- 


ed into two eras: before and after 
Stonewall. Before Stonewall, LGBTQ © 
individuals faced harrassment, dis- 
crimination and potential prosecution 
for living their lives openly. Because 


_ of this, few queer people lived their 


lives openly. There were several laws 
that criminalized homosexual behav- 
ior and there were no protections in 
place that would prevent an employer 
from firing someone who was queer. 


The American Psychiatric Association ~ 


even listed homosexuality as a disor- 
der; a person could be institutional- - 
ized for being gay. Multiple accounts: 
acknowledge the Stonewall Rebellion 
as the beginning of gay pride. 

“Being gay before Stonewall was a 
very difficult proposition. We felt in 
order to survive we had to look and 
act as rugged and manly as possible 
in order to get by in a society that 
was really against us,” says Geanne 


_ Harwood, who had been in a gay 


relationship with Bruce Merrow for . 
40 years in 1969. “When Stonewall 


happened, Bruce and I were still in the 


closet, where we’d been for almost 40 
years. But we realized this had been a 
tremendous thing that had happened 
at Stonewall - it gave us a feeling we 

weren't going to be remaining closet- 


ed for very much longer. Soon thereaf- . 


ter we did come out of the closet.” 
New York City, home of the Stone- 
wall Inn, had numerous laws on 
its books in 1969 that criminalized 
queer lifestyles. Two members of 
the same sex were not permitted to 
dance together. If people did not wear 
a minimum of three clothing items 
that matched their supposed gender 
at birth, they could be incarcerated 
for “sexual deviancy.” Bars were not 
permitted to serve alcohol to gay 
people and therefore the New York 
State Liquor Authority would not give 
out licenses to gay bars. Gay bars still 
existed, but most operated without 
a license and were controlled by the 
mafia, who saw an opportunity to 


profit off a marginalized community 
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Stonewall Inn, 1969. 


that needed a place to gather. The 
mafia would open establishments 
without a license as “bottle bars” or 
private clubs and bribe police to stay 
away. Between operating without a 
license and the criminalization of gay 
lifestyles, police raids were common 
at gay bars in 1969. 

The Stonewall Rebellion, also often 
referred to as the Stonewall Uprising, 
happened in the early morning hours 
of June 28, 1969. New York City police 
raided the Stonewall Inn without 


warning, violently hauling patrons 
out of the bar and arresting 13 people. 
Crowds gathered on the street and in- 
stead of dispersing, as was common at 
these raids, they fought back against 
the police, throwing bricks, bottles 
and other objects, as six days of queer 
resistance ultimately ensued. 

The oral history of what sparked thé 
riots features great anecdotes about 
what kicked off the melee that night - 
in the Village. A popular accountis — 
that the-first punch was thrown by a 
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| marginalized still face oppression 
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Chicago’s 16th Annual Gay & Lesbian Pride Parade, June 1985. 


black butch lesbian resisting arrest. 
This person is believed to be Stormeé 
DeLarverie, a well-known drag king 
who had been performing popu- 
lar shows at places like the Apollo 
Theatre for years. After being beaten 
in the head with a baton by an officer, 
she punched the officer back and 
shouted to lingering bystanders “Why 
don’t you guys do something?”; 
catalyzing their counterattack on the 
police. 

The crowd swelled to hundreds of © 
people that night who threw bottles 


and chanted “GAY POWER!” Hun- 
dreds continued to return for six days 
in a massive demonstration of queer 
resistance. Among the drag queens 
and street kids essential to the Stone- 
wall Rebellion were several trans 
people of color including Marsha 
P. Johnson, Sylvia Rivera and Miss 
Major Griffin-Gacy, who continued as 
renowned activists for trans rights for 
decades. 

Since police raids were common at 
gay bars in 1969, there has been a lot 
of discussion about why the uprising 


happened at the Stonewall Inn versus 
another establishment. A commonly 
spread (and debunked) myth is that 
the coincidence of Judy Garland’s 
funeral earlier that night across town 
had inspired the city’s drag queens to 
revolt. A more legitimate reason is that 
the Stonewall was the only place that 
allowed people to dance with each 
other. Still, the most likely explanation 
for why the uprising happened at the 
Stonewall Inn is that the bar unique- 
ly welcomed the most marginalized 
members of the queer community and 
when their only refuge was threat- 
ened, they fought for it. 

Sinice Stonewall, there has been a lot 
to celebrate in terms of LGBT rights. 
On its first anniversary, June 28, 1970, 
queer New Yorkers celebrated “Chris- 
topher Street Liberation Day” and 
marched from the Stonewall Inn to 
Central Park in New York’s first gay 
pride march. A day before the New 
York march, on June 27, 1970, Chicago 
activists hosted their own gay pride 
march to commemorate the Stone- 
wall anniversary. They marched from 
Washington Square Park to what is 
now Daley Plaza, where they gathered 
around the Picasso chanting “Gay 
power to gay people!” Pride is now 
celebrated by millions across the globe 
annually with many cities celebrating 

on the anniversary of the Stonewall 
Rebellion. The uprising paved the 
way for activism that has led us to 
marriage equality, mainstream repre- 
sentation and workplace protections 
for LGBTQ individuals. 

The heroes at the heart of the Stone- 
wall Rebellion unfortunately remain 
among the queer communities’ most 
marginalized populations today. 
LGBTQ youth still represent a dispro- 
portionate amount of the homeless 
youth population at 40 per cent. The 
reason for this is the same reason that 
queer youths landed on the streets in 
the late 1960s: societal and/or familial 
rejection. Trans people today, espe- 
cially trans women of color, continue 


to be disproportionately subjected to 
harassment; five transgender women 
have already been murdered in 2019. 
On top of violence and harassment 
they also face discriminatory govern- 
ment policy such as the recent ban on 
military service. . 

Fifty years after Stonewall, gay bars 
still serve as sanctuaries for the queer 
community and will continue to do 
so. In addition to gay bars, LGBTQ 
community centers such as Chica- 
go’s Center on Halsted exist to.offer 
refuge and a welcoming space that 
offers services for the LGBTQ com- 
munity. When reached for comment 
on the concept of queer safe spaces 
and the challenges facing the LGBTQ 
community today, Mariah Emerson 
of the Center on Halsted had this to 
say, “In a climate where hate language 
fuels hate violence, and the essence of 
“safe spaces” could be compromised 
in the blink of an eye, community is 
our refuge. As the most comprehen- 
sive LGBTQ community center in the 
Midwest, it is our honor and respon- 
sibility to uplift and create space for 
the LGBTQ community— in all of its 
intersections.” Safe spaces for queer 
people to gather, dance and meet 
similar people remain essential to 
healthy growth for the LGBTQ rights 
movement. 


Courtesy of 
StreetWise, the 
street newspaper in 
Chicago, IL / INSP. 
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Life, living, and sex work in Vienna, Austria 


Brunner Strasse—a street in Vienna where sex workers often work. 


By Markus Schauta and 
Ruth Weismann 


UNTIL a few years ago, the corner 
of Linzer Strasse and Wissgrillgasse 
was Anna’s workplace. It was there, 
just past the tobacconists, that she 
waited for customers. 

“I would go to a cheap hotel with 
clients,” says this woman from Vien- 
na, who has been a sex worker for 15 
years. “The owners just took money 
for the room.” The client would pay. 
Anna was not required to give any 
of her income to anyone. When the 
weather was cold, she could heat 
herself up at the hotel and there was 
always someone there if she had prob- 
lems. Anna worked for herself: “The 
girls working in Linzer Strasse came 
and went as they pleased. We agreed 
on the prices.” Anyone could ask 
more, but no-one could ask for less. 

And these women had no boss. 
Working for yourself is, for many 
women, one reason they prefer 
working on the streets to working in 
various kinds of brothels. They do 
not have rent to pay, are not tied to 
any working hours and do not have 
to hand over any money. Unlike in 
brothels, where it is customary to have 
long conversations at the bar and to 
consume alcohol, contact time with 
clients on the streets is short. “Mostly 
it takes no more than ten or fifteen 
minutes,” Anna says. 

In November 2011, the red / green 
city administration brought in a new 
law prohibiting street prostitution in 
residential areas. Since then, sex work- 
ers have vanished from Linzer Strasse. 

However, within residential areas, 
certain areas have the right to define 
so-called tolerance zones where sex 
workers are permitted to work. The 
red-light district in district 2 of the 
Stuwerviertel existed until 2013, when 
the local administration also declared 
this area to be prostitution-free. Now- 
adays, sex workers in Vienna can only 
work legally in industrial and com- 
mercial zones. 

It’s all about political pressure. Ac- 
cording to an employee of the organ- 
isation known as LEFO, the massive 
campaign against street prostitution is 
led by various interest groups. LEFO, 
together with the TAMPEP project, of- 
fer information, advice and health as- 
sistance for migrant workers in the sex 
industry. There are property owners 
who view prostitution as being a rea- 


son for low rents. There are also locals 
who feel harassed by sex workers and 
their customers, and who complain 
about filthy streets and noise. Citizens’ 
initiatives resulting from this have put 
pressure on politicians. 

- “These days, the girls stand on 
Brunner Strasse in district 23 and near 
the Strebersdorf S-Bahn [subway] 
station,” the LEFO worker says. These 
areas are not explicitly defined as tol- 
erance zones, but the girls are allowed 
to work, as long as it is not a residen- 
tial area. Once a week, LEFO workers 
go to these districts to make contact 
with sex workers. “We hand out 
health brochures and contact details,” 
the worker says. It is not always easy 
to approach the women. ; 

The women have to use the bushes 
as a toilet while they are working. 
Those that LEFO workers talk to have 
questions about health, say that they 
are looking for affordable housing 
or complain about the low prices 
just now. Sex with a street worker 
costs 30 to 40 Euros. “Some of them 
complain about others who do it for 
10 Euros,” we are told. That is what 
happens when someone is in dire 


straits and needs money. The girls are 
often from Romania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and the Czech Republic. They 
are not all working permanently in 
Vienna. Many just stay for a while, 
meaning that some do not register as 
sex workers and leave the city after a 


‘The girls are not 

working on the streets 
any less because of the 
new law.’ : 


short time. This can lead to financial 
penalties. 

There have been protests in Florids- 
dorf, where street workers operate 
amongst businesses and warehouses. 
According to the law, it is not accept- 
able for children on their way home 
from school to see scantily-clad sex 
workers. Thus, time restrictions have 
been introduced, depending on the 
season: in autumn and winter, they 
are allowed to work on the streets 
from 7:00 p.m., in spring from 8:00 
p-m. and in summer from 10:00 p.m. 


Anton Linelli 


Given the current conditions, Anna 
would rather not work the streets any 
more. “The new law has brought a 
lot of problems,” she says. Providing 
sexual services in public is prohibit- 
ed. But neither Brunner Strasse nor 
Einziger Gasse have a hotel with an 
hourly rate. So where can she go? “I 
had to get into a customer’s car and 
drive with him to some dark cor- 
ner. That’s not safe. Really, I would 
need a pimp to look after me.” The 
‘bodyguard’ has thus come back into 
fashion as a result of the new law. 

On Brunner Strasse, there is a 
petrol station where women can 
sometimes use the toilet. In district 21, 
not even that exists. “I have nowhere 
to wash or change my clothes there, 
and just have to use the bushes as 
my toilet,” Anna says. As a result, 
the women have relocated to the . 
area around the bus station; the only 
shelter in an area full of abandoned 
business premises. In Auhof, where a 
red-light district developed after the 
legal reforms, there have been four 
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Vancouver-based outreach physician Dr. Susan Burgess (left) and Toronto-based palliative care specialist Dr. Naheed Dosani (right) 


\ 


- Last rights from page 3 


study of 25 homeless and barely housed 
individuals. Thirteen of the participants 
passed away during the study’s two- 
year timeframe. 

Too Little, Too Late makes a doc 
recommendations, including calls 


- for greater focus on the social de- 


terminants of health, strengthened 
communications between health care 
and inner-city services, and increasing 


community capacity to provide pallia-- 


tive support, if only at a basic level. 
“There’s no reason that social care 


workers that are out there, who have 


relationships with folks, wouldn’t be 
able to do this,” says Stajduhar, the 
study’s principal investigator. 

“And they want to, because they 
have relationships with these peo-. 


- ple—they care about them, and 


they’re often the best people to pro- 


- vide that continuum of care. 


“The form of family is different in 
this community,” Stajdhuar notes. 
“The outreach workers and the service 
providers who work in the communi- 
ty often are de facto family members... 
but are not always recognized as 
family. It’s a complex set of circum- 
stances and any kind of standardized 
approaches to care aren't really going 
to work for individual people.” 

A member of the study’s research 
team, Dosani advises that uniting 
disparate community-based parties 


can start simply with dialogue. Dosani - 
_ says Journey Home’s genesis—a 


collaboration between ICHA, Saint 
Elizabeth Health Care and Hospice 
Toronto—exemplifies the necessity of 
toppling health care silos in order to 
build shared-care models. 
“Tnner-city health providers—I’m 


_ talking about mental health street 


nurses, outreach psychiatry teams, the 
Insite project—a-lot of them are prac- — 
tising in a way that supports quality 
of life,” he observes, “and so are the 
palliative care providers. Actually, the 
goals are quite common. 

“What you need is-a team that’s 
in the community and willing to see 
anything on a spectrum that’s diverse 
and deal with it, and also have a space 
and beds to be able to be flexible, that 
are not bounded by particular funding 


envelopes. That’s hard to come by in 
a very siloed health care system. This 
isa oS transverse, intersectional 
issue.” 

Too Little, Too Late declares that 
“massive cash injections and program 


- overhauls are not needed” for a shift 


toward a community-based system. 

- Rather, Stajduhar predicts that real- 
locating existing money and resources 
toward a shared-care approach would 
result in overall cost savings. 

In its 2014 annual report, the Office 
of the Auditor General of Ontario 
found that the approximate per-day 
cost of providing palliative care in 


the last month of a patient's life was 


$1,100 in an acute-care hospital bed 
and $630 to $770 in a hospital pallia- 
tive- care unit, versus $460.in a hos- 


pice bed and-under $100 for Be 


care. 

The report eine a 2010 study 
called Ideas and Opportunities for 
Bending the Health Care Cost Curve, 
which estimated $9 million in savings 
Ontario-wide for every 10 per cent of 
patients who are shifted from receiv- 
ing palliative care in an acute- care 
hospital to receiving care at home. 

“Tn addition, when properly re- 
sourced, home-based palliative-care 
services result in higher patient and 
caregiver satisfaction with end-of-life 
care,” the auditor general adds. 

While the auditor general report 
doesn’t address homeless individuals 
specifically, it notes that in order to 
help patients who could benefit from 
palliative care, more people need to 
learn what palliative care is, what ser- 


vices exist in the community, and how 


to access those services. Otherwise, it 


-. says, there is a risk that patients will 


suffer unnecessarily by not receiving 
timely care, or the health system will 
incur unnecessary costs when pa- 


tients end up in a hospital emergency - 


department. 

“We don’t need any new resourc- 
es,” Stajduhar says. “We need some- 
body who’s going to be able to navi- 
gate those systems for people—help 
the systems work better together—so 


that that person dies in the location of - 


their choice, and has their symptoms 
managed and their needs met. And 
there’s absolutely no reason why that 


can’t happen, in my estimation. It’s 
not rocket science.” 

Meeting vulnerable people with a 
more integrated system, perhaps then 
there would be fewer cases such as 
Ted, a 74-year-old homeless regular 
at a Vancouver Tim Hortons who lost 
consciousness at his usual table in the 
early morning hours of 31 May. When 


‘staff called for help, it was to 911. 
- Emergency health services attended to 


Ted’s last moments. The elderly man 
had been battling cancer. 


Ted’s story was picked up by inter- | 


national media, exposing Canada’s 

health service deficiencies worldwide. 
Dosani says the case is a lesson in 

the importance of meeting vulnerable 


_ people where they are. 


“Part of the reason this [vulnera- 
ble] population doesn’t get access to 
palliative care is because they present 
in non- traditional ways,” he says. 
“What was it about those amazing 
people at Tim Hortons that drew this 
individual there, time and time again, 
all the way up until end of life? What 
was it about that ‘home’ that the per- 
son was journeying to?” 

PEACH and Journey Home are 
attempts to deconstruct the end-of- 
life experience and customize it to the 
individual, and Dosani advocates for 
health care funding calibrated to the 
patient, not to medical specializations. 
He references well-known health care 
advice: “listen to the person you’re 
serving. They are telling you their 
diagnosis. They are telling you their 
story. They are telling you about their 
suffering, and they are telling you 
what they need and where they need 
to be.” 

Burgess concurs, stressing the im- 
portance of housing staff and tenant _ 
support workers getting to know resi- 


_ dents and having conversations about 


end of life. 

“Because this is now their home,” 
she says. “If you got sick, and you 
couldn’t talk, what would your wishes 
be? If you die, who do you want to 
have your stuff? - 

“All of those things, simple things, 
that all of us should be doing, can be 
embedded in our relationships around 
housing, so that people have a better 
sense of people’s wishes.” 


‘Listen to the person youre serving. They are telling you their story. 


Burgess serves as a physician at 
May’s Place and Cottage Hospice, 
both low- barrier hospices run by The 
Bloom Group, an anti-poverty and 
homelessness non- profit based in the 
DTES. May’s Place, which opened in. 
the DTES in 1991, was Canada’s first 
free-standing hospice. 

“What I love about it is that it 
was for the poor,” Burgess says. “Its 
mandate was for this population, with 


flexibility around the needs of this 


‘population too.” — - 


Individuals with serious mental 
illnesses, substance use issues or 


* incarceration histories, Burgess says, 


are often not easily housed. Enclosed 
spaces, for example, can trigger those 
who have been repeatedly imprisoned 
and constrained. Like Stajduhar and 
Dosani, Burgess would like to see _ 
greater variety in low-barrier hous- 
ing available—optimized options for 
individuals with violent psychosis, for 
instance, or institutional trauma, or 
suppurating wounds. 

“I would like to see [May’s Place] 
expanded,” she adds. “I would like 
to see it beautified. I would like it to 
have a garden... a real garden.” 

In a care philosophy focused 
on quality of life, seemingly small 
aesthetic improvements can make a 
meaningful difference to the dying 
poor. Burgess recalls a young man 
with an overwhelming infection that 


would inevitably claim his life. He 
_ refused to go to the hospital—he’d die 


there, he said. - 

Burgess eventually convinced him 
to try May’s Place. There, he had a 
shower, then relaxed in a robe. That 
night he died, handsome and clean. 

Burgess still remembers his reaction 
when he first entered the modestly 
decorated hospice: . 

“Oh God... this is like heaven.” 


Courtesy of Mega- 

phone, the street 
newspaper in Van- 
couver and Victoria, 
Canada | INSP.ngo 
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T really want readers in Oakland to become interested in their own city’ 


Eastern Span from page 4 

get people to pick up the damn book. It seems like a 
book with illustrations would sell better than some 
random book? But also, I like working with people. 
It’s lonely out there as a freelancer! And inspiring 
your friends to dig into their artistic side and help 
out with your project is basically the dream, isn’t it? 


AB: One of my favorite things about Eastern 
Span is how it describes the many geographies of 
Oakland. Lots of the places remain local fixtures— 
like The Alley. Some are ghosts of the past, like 
Esther’s Orbit Room. And then some are places 
that are constantly changing and evolving, like 
the Here/There encampment, the Albany Bulb, the 
unnamed cocktail bar undergoing renovations, 
and the many unnamed encampments that crop 
up and have surely disappeared. To me, this helps 
the book feel alive, like it’s living and breath- 
ing. In your mind, how do all these overlapping 
worlds contribute to the Oakland that is presented 
in Eastern Span? 


RP: I don’t know that there’s a single setting in the 
book I didn’t seen with my own eyes, even if that 
place is under a pseudonym in the book. The plot 
machinations of the book are obviously fiction, but 
I don’t know a single description of a person or 
place that I made up. Obviously, the effect of that 


quasi-journalistic approach captures details of a 
single moment in time, which again was the point. 
The cocktail bars undergoing renovations are now 
staffed and open, the encampments have been 
pushed to wherever they are next. This was 2013- 
2014, and whatever stage of gentrification that was. 
We are now living half a decade past that. 

Okay, so why did I decide to write it that way? 
Over the past few years, I’ve really come to get 
obsessed with the study of economic geography, 
essentially how capitalistic forces and investment 
shapes our geographic landscape. Like, why artists 
are known as “the shock troops of gentrification,” 
how red-lining disinvestment works, why BART 
decided to plow through a low-income Afri- 
can-American community to build its rail line, and 
which in turn, killed the Seventh Street jazz scene 
represented by Esther’s. That kinda stuff. 

For a wide variety of reasons, the Bay seems 
like ground zero for that kind of examination now, 
what with the various municipalities jockeying for 
supremacy while the world’s investment floods into 
the area via tech capital. So, to capture some of that, 


I really, desperately wanted to get the geographical © 


details right. 


AB: What do you hope readers will take away 
from your novel about Oakland? What do you 
hope they will take away about homelessness in 
Oakland? : 


RP: I want readers in Oakland (and the Bay, and all 
over the country really), to become more interested 
in their own local city. So much of the media now 
is dominated by whatever New York determines. 
is “news,” or by Trump just sucking up all of the 
bandwidth, that people tend to overlook what's 
happening in their own damned backyard now: If I 
could get one person to shift their funds away from 
supporting the New York Times to supporting a lo- 
cal journalist or independent enterprise in the Bay, 
that'd be a big win for me. 

In terms of homelessness, I want the housed 
to break down their self-imposed barrier when 
it comes to seeing the houseless. This sense that 
people so often walk past other people without 
any kind of acknowledgement, as if living on 
two planes of existence. A fictional book by some 
random dude isn’t going to erect the supply of 
public housing that’s needed to break this.cycle, 
but maybe it can get some folks to see homeless 
folks as, you know, people. People that haven’t just 
been lazy, or didn’t work hard enough, or are weak 
because they’ve allowed a drug addiction to take 
over. But people that have been subject to a system 
that, frankly, can be changed. I suppose that would 
be my hope. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Cheif of Street Spirit 


‘Tt would be great if we sex workers were more socially acceptable’ 


street prostitution. 


Sex work from page 10 


rapes in the past year, Anna says. As. 
many of the girls have had bad expe- 
riences with the police, they stopped 
working. Many no longer work in 
Auhof because, in 2014, Asfinag (the 
managers of the Austrian autobahns) 
erected a barrier overnight, without 
informing local sex workers. 

Anna did not give up the game. 
Nowadays she works in a brothel in 
district 5. “It would be great if we sex 
workers were more socially accept- 
able,” she says. “More rights, instead - 
of repression and criminalisation.” 

The conditions are unacceptable. 
“The girls are not working on the 
streets any less because of the new 
law,” says Christian Knappik. Knap- 
pik is a Viennese man who advocates 
for the rights of sex workers through 
the online platform sexworker.at. 

There are about 50 women working 
on the streets today; there were 400 
before the amendment to the pros- 
titution act was put in place. Some 
women have gone to work in brothels 
of different kinds and others have left 


Cover art by Laura Hobbs 


the country or quit, due to their age, 
says Kappik, who has a good network 
of connections in this area and also 
runs a hotline for sex workers. 

Other women have resorted to 
working in areas where prostitution is 
prohibited. The new law has thus not 
contributed to a reduction in prosti- 
tution, but has forced many women 
to operate illegally. “About 100 to 150 
women are working via the U-Bahn 
[subway],” Knappik estimates. The 
problem is that if a sex worker is 
caught outside of the so-called “Estab- 
lished Areas”, they face a fine of up to 
800 Euros. Clients who actively seek 
prostitutes can also be penalised. The 
claim that street prostitution has made 
a comeback in the Stuwerviertel, as 
reported recently in the media, is far 
from the case, according to Knappik. 

As street workers have been 
removed from the streets, they have 
often been forced into dependency 
relationships. “In a brothel, the sex 
workers pay 80 Euros a day in rent. 
So you have to work to cover your 
monthly costs.” Knappik calls for 
the legalisation of street prostitution 
in areas where sex workers’ safety is 


guaranteed and hotels by the hour are 
available. “The places where the girls 
are working now are unacceptable.” 
LEFO are also calling for tolerance 
zones: “The areas should be central- 


_ly-located and there should be more 


of them, so that street prostitution 

is spread about in Vienna.” This is 
especially important given the fact 
that, since 2011, the large numbers of 
sex workers in a handful of tolerance 
zones have led to complaints from lo- 
cal residents. Consideration must also 


be given to infrastructure. “One possi- - 


bility could be sex drive-ins, like they 
have in Switzerland and Germany.” 
But the local council is not willing to 
invest in such a system. The argument 
goes that tax payers’ money cannot be 
used to finance the infrastructure for 


“There is probably no chance of 
these demands being met,” is the sum- 
mary from LEFO. “The-restrictions 
are getting tougher and tougher. The 
tendency is to move towards the abo- 
lition of street prostitution.” 


Translated from 
German by Edward 
Alaszewski. Cour- 
tesy of Augustin, 
the street newspaper 
in Vienna, Austria / 
INSP.ngo 


Bojana and Petar’s love story 


Love from page 2 


_ hands are not full of magazines or gifts for someone). They ex- 
change tenderness by glancing at each other and through sporad- 
ic compliments, and their mutual sympathy can always be felt 


in the air. 


The attraction that blossomed between the couple has com- 
pletely changed their lives and filled them with constant joy. It 
was not that they had been deprived of joy before, but that the 
periods of joy were punctuated by moments of hardship. As 
soon as the couple experienced the joy of being together, they 
felt that it was possible to increase their happiness by being 
involved with others. For this reason, one of the most import- 
ant things for them is friendship.They spread joy among their 
circle of friends by inviting them to enjoy home-made food 
with them, such as specialties from Persia, Greece, Bulgaria 
and other exotic cuisines. , 

The couple share something else, too: the absence of great 
desires, because everything that they need they already have. 
They have each other, which is something that has led them to 
keep moving forward in life. Together, they feel that they are 
socially useful—not “bums”. : 

This feeling is worth almost as much the love they have for 
each other, Bojana and Petar tell me. 


Translated from Serbian by Marijana Rakic. 
Courtesy of Liceulice, the street newspaper in 


